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I NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
| sha ‘ 
| qe United States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 
| death, and an agreement with hell.’ 
{3 ‘ The free States are the guardians and essen- 
i We are the jailers and con- 
| - + « There is some excuse 
| for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
_ they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
, and by force restore their rights ; but ‘hey are without 
| excuse in aiding other States in binding on men an 
| unrighteous yoke. On this subject, oun FATHERS, IN 
| FRAMING TUE ConstiTUTION, SWEKVED FROM THE 
-niout. We their children, at the end of half a cen- 
_ tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 
| and must walk in it. To this point the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 
| ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
| ean be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
| of our fellow-creatyges ; nor ought this bond to be 
perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
ean only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
— Wituiam Extiery Cuannine. 


tial supports of slavery. 
| stables of the institution. 
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EPUGE OF OPPRESSION. 


r the Richmond Enquirer 


LAVERY--ITS DESTINY. 


ties having become to be considered 
» the subject of slavery, as the | rin- 
t and importance in the adimin- 
ternal affuirs of our country, 1t may 
ine to inquire why it is so, Ac- 
vinalagreeoment between the mem- 
leraev. the object of the Union 
of each State in its sovereign 

u benefit arising from a con- 
ithoritics sufficient to advance 

ing from the recipr wal relations 


{ slavery was then recognized as 
wlonging exclusive ly to the con- 
and re ward- 
ir interests only. But in. more 
pted by the non-slavehold- 
’ » in the coun- 
as will enable them, by one 
to abolish slav Ty in the United 
Tuat they have not the right, if 
Imitted by all reasonable 

it is that they are desperately 
i violation of justice and law, is 
morbid philanthropy nor a 
their own interests by a connec- 
] they affect to believe, 


in which it existed ; 
ms attm 
tain such pre-eminenc 


4, CUrsed, Ss 


actuates them is evi- 
flagrant out- 
levating instinet of humanity and 
themselves, unparalleled in the 
Phat they are inimical 
s because they that their 


mot 


hle instances of 


cone iv J 
1y them, is contradictory to 


ty coo character, as well as to the 

Leconomy; for they have the sense 

the cupidity to ¢ msider, that if the 

1, clogesd and oppressed hy slavery, 

t for them to be in competition 

L people than if the incubus was removed, 
il advantages enjoyed by them. 

yory mania is the result of envy and 

i masses of the North are im pos dd 


ylition leaders, who use them as 
: to political place and power ; who 
ympathies by holding up hand-cufls 
! upon the inhuman tyranny of the 
ister towa his shave, harrowing their 
tales of _ that were never told 
vi represcnting our institutions as curses 
Giod and to all mankind, Summer, and 
id Greeley, and all that standing staff of 
m leader, whoever he m iy be, have a8 
imathy with the Southern slave as an alli- 
with a grizzly bear. 
ition of vindicators of the Constitution 
lors of Southern rights is so small in the 
t the abolitionists in all the States, with 
«ptions, are the only party. And 
in their avidity for offiee, they are con- 
+ into collision with each other. This 
rs, it may be hoped, will ultimately 
iwloption of some other issue, by a portion 
iS a more expeditious means of ad- 
int in political life. As yet, they are united 
But if the Union can survive the 
masses of the North may begin 
1, and the ambitious party leaders 


t 


t party, 


it ilanx 


f LS00. th 


that the hobby they are now riding is | 


f carrying them all into office. Unless 
ne such revulsion in the Northern mind, 
m of Northern strength, a dissolu- 


Union will be witnessed within the next 

of the institution of slavery de- 

f the Union? As long as our 

rded, there is no d inger of a secession 

Sout i when the powers of the Federal 
t so abused as to trample upon the 

t Niates, and to turn our own 

, there will be a Southern republic 

\ ’ tion. So, whether the Union en- 


, Slavery will be left to the accom plish- 
vn destiny. Less than forty years ago, 
nt in the slaveholding States them- 

ld have justified the prophecy of its ulti- 
Xtinction. Its perpetuity may now be pre- 
| upom data, gathered from political 

y, considerations of interest and reflections 
Dialecticians, sages and states- 
inced themselves, and are convincing 

, that universal liberty, in its latitudinous 
sachimera, more dangerous, if attempted, 
as it would destroy society and 
barbarism, with all the evils and none of 
rtues of civilization. Political freedom with- 
vative checks and guards, soon runs riot, 

y is succeeded by the sovereignty of the 

If this bo not true, then there should be no 
» to the exercise of the elective franchise, 
restraining influences as qualfication for 
nstitutional provisions telling the people 
representatives of the people what they shall 
they shall not do. 


m= MOK 


mn of slavery is as essential to the ex- 
yitimate republic, as are the laws of 


the control of the elements of the mate- 
world, 
‘cfore, inseparable from our system of 
nt. If white men are to enjoy ther 
ts, negroes must be slaves. AS our coun- 
ts territory end the popular power is 
necessary that slavery 
/, as a conservative counterpoise to 


lencies of an improper exercise of 


» ws it still more 


“tm 
view of the subject is obtaining more and 
AS t ‘is a disposition to discard all artificial 
‘ities among men of the same race, and allow 
wer of the people of America full scope in 
ntr of the e vuntry. 
F 


lf slave bor is more profitable in Louisiana than 
Maryland, it is, of course, much more likely to be 
“Tpetaated in the one than in the other. But 
peeani irily more desirable or not. the day is not far 
“tnt, we trust, when it will be considered an 
‘pensable element in our government, and inse 
* from Southern soil. The North is alre iv 
“atened with the evils of Red Republicanism. 
. “t slavery be extinguished in the South, and the 
ed Nates would fly from their orbit, amid the 
‘and jeers of the enemies of liberty throughout 
; r. “@. The very fact that the slave population 
— irzinia is heing absorbed by the more Southern 
Sis an evidence of the durability of the insti- 
While negroes are high here, they are still 
or there. And though from this constant ab- 
. “ton they may not multiply with sufficient rapid- 
‘convince the abolitionists that slavery is not 
__- Wane with us, as an institution of right and 
Principle, it is more firmly fixed now than it has ever 
sins, | the hearts and minds of the people of Vir- 
sma. It is as idle toexpect to exterminate negro 
ay ry in the Southern States, as to attempt to turn 
ane with human hands, or arrest the ocean in 
con tS. Its destiny is te exist as long as civili- 
mon and self-government lasts. 
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PROFESSOR TOTTEN THREATENED BY 
THE FIRE-EATERS. 

The Richmond South of the 28th ult. coneludes 
a long article on the new project of Virginia colo- 
nization with the following pleasing remarks on the 
learned Professor in William and Mary College, 
whose letter has been recently published — 


‘The fully of inviting an emigration of Yankee | 
adventurers into Virginia, especially when they en- | 
tertain the views avowed by Thayer's colony, is so | 
obvious and flagrant, that one is at a loss to under- | 


stand how any individual, who really regards the 
interest of the State, can for a moment approve 80 
insane a measure. Yet, Professor Silas Totten, of 
William and Mary College, whose position implies 
that he is a person of at least ordinary intelligence 
and sagacity, employs this language in a_ letter) 
which is inserted in the New York Evening Post : 

««T have no sympathy with the article quoted from 
the Richmond paper by the Evening Post, It does 
not speak the sentiment of the sober, thinking part 
of our people. ‘They do not fear the effect of North- | 
ern emigration. It is a great pity that the people of | 
the two sections of the country should be cited | 
against each other by such misrepresentations.”’’ 

‘ Are not Eliand Silas of the same section? —_| 

‘Perhaps the inquiry does great injustice to the | 
Reverend Professor ; but his name certainly has an | 
anti-slavery sound. Will some good friend in 
Wiliiamsburg inform us touching the nativity of | 
Professor Silas Totten? Not for the world would | 
we inflict the least injustice upon Professor Silas 
Totten ; but, somehow, we eannot resist the conclu- 
sion that Professor Silas Totten is a born Yankee. | 
No other hyp »thesis will explain his Northern cor- | 
respondence, and his obvious approval of Eli's en- 
terprise. On no other proposition can we account 
for his energetic protest against the ‘* misrepresn- 
tations’’ of the Richmond paper, [which paper ?] 
and his high appreciation of the virtues of ** North- | 
ern emigration.”’ At+the hazard, then, of being 
convicted fur a libel on Professor Silas Totten, we 
will assume that he is no son of Virginia, and is 
without any warrant to speak the ** sentiment’’ of 
** our people.”’ 

* We will venture the still more dangerous con- 
jecture that he is a Yankee by blood and birth— 
a Yankee, too, of that very class from whose pres- 
ence the South has more to apprehend—a Yankee 
who conceals an inveterate hatred of. our institu- 
tions under the eloak of hypocritical moderation— | 
a Yankee after Eli Thayer's own heart. No won- | 
der that an individual of this sort should presume 
to rebuke the * misrepresen tations of the Richmond } 
press’’—since there is no height of impudence to 
which such a Yankee is incapable of attaining. No | 
wonder that an individual of this sort should vol- | 
unteer an assurance of sympathy and support to | 
Thayer's anti-slavery colony. but it is not possi- 
ble that any nasive-born Virginian, or any loyal | 
citizen even of Nortnern birth, could involve him-| 

If Why, the} 


self in so disreputable correspondence. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 








| PHONOGRAPHIC REPORT BY WM. H. BURR. 





| The Twenty-Fourth Anniversary of the American 
' Anti-Slavery Society commenced at the Assembly 
Rooms, in the city of New York, Tuesday morning, 
May 12. 
earnest looking men and women. 


Some two thousand people were present— 


On the platform were William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips, Rev. Thomas W. Higginson, Oli- 
ver Johnson, Robert Purvis, C. L. Remond, Parker 
Pillsbury, Francis Jackson, Rev. Samuel May, Jr., 
and Thomas Garrett. The latter gentleman is a 
Quaker doing business at Wilmington, Delaware, 
from which place he has forwarded, according to his 
books, 2,059 slaves over the Underground Railroad. 

Mr. Garrison read a selection from the Scriptures. 

The Rey. A. D. Mayo, of Albany, offered an ap- 
propriate prayer. 

Mr. Garuison said that he had been instructed by 
a preliminary nfeeting of the Society held last eve- 
ning to present the following resolutions :— 

1. Resolved, That the only Abolitionism we pro- 
mulgate, and call upon the nation to reduce to prac- 
tice, is embodied in the self-evident truths of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and in the Golden Rule of 
the Gospel—nothing more, nothing less. 

2. Resolved, That we have but one object in view 
immediate liberation of the slave; but one test 
of statesmanship—the slave; but one proof of patriot- 


—the 


ism—the slave; but one standard of piety—the slave ; 


|in other words, we pronounce that statesmanship to 


be folly which leaves the freedom of the slave out of 
sight; that patriotism to be hollow which does not 


| break his fetters ; and that piety to be spurious which 


does not hail him as a man and a brother. 

3. Resolved, That he who was before all institu- 
tions, aifd is to survive them all, is greater than them 
all; hence, that he is never to be sacrificed that they 
may be preserved; aud whenever they come in con- 
flict with his God-given rights, they are to be modified 
or abolished, and he i# to stand crowned with glory 
and honor, as one created but a little lower than the 
angels. 

4. Resolved, That we shall allow nothing to stand 
between the slave and his emancipation—neither po- 


Reverend Professor Silas Totten even ventured this| litical party nor religious sect, neither parchment nor 
significant invitation to the patriotic Eli Thayer: | compact, neither Constitution nor Union; but we 
‘** Free white labor finds immediate employmengg shall press through them all, or over them all, di- 


at good wages, and we only wish that we had more 
of it, and of a better quality.’ ”’ 

‘ William and Mary College has been in a lan- 
guishing condition for many years. Its fate is 
neither unjust nor inexplicable. An institution 


which takes to its bosom such individuals as the | 


Reverend Professor Silas Totten does not deserve 
and cannot expect the support of Southern men.’ 


i — 


WESTERN NEW YORK. 


| verted by no side issue, intimidated by no menace, 
jappalled by no danger, till we break his yoke, and 


place him, redeemed and disenthralled, upon the 
world-wide platform of a common humanity. 
5. Resolved, That if to make human liberty para- 


| we glory in being fanatics; that if to be in deadly an- 
tagonism to a pro-slavery religion be infidelity, then 
| we are infidels; and if to declare that a slaveholding 


The Genesee Evangelist, having recently avowed | Union ought to be dashed in pieces be treason, then 
its carnest anti-slavery sentiments, discourses as fol-| we are proud of the title of traitors; for ‘the head 


lows upon the late exhibitions in the Independent : 


No discreet and Christian man can read the un- 


| and front of our offending hath this extent—no more.’ 


6. Resolved, That all the features of the late deci- 


charitable epit'ets and incoherent ravings of Dr. |sion of Judge Taney, and his four slaveholding asso- 


Cheever, in the Independent, as applied to the Su- | 


preme Court of the United States, without feeling 


an irresistible conviction that a good cause suffurs | 


exceedingly in the hands of such advocates. He 
charges the Chief Justice with moral insanity, and 
declares the late decision ‘ as utterly null and void, 
as if the Judge who uttered it had been a maniac.’ 

The decision of the Supreme Court may be invalid 
— indeed, we believe it to be erroneous and unjust in 
its application—but if it isever to be made to appear 
so, and its practical force destroyed in the popular 
mind, it must be done by argument and reasonable 
and truthful showings, and not by vituperation and 
abuse, and a frenzied appeal to partizan and section- 
al prejudices. Conscious weakness or inherent folly, 
alone, will resort to such allies or apply such instru- 
mentalities ; a good cause needs them not, and a bad 
cause is made none the better by them. 

The Observer intimates that it is whispered in 
private circles that Dr. Cheever has the fearful mal- 
ady he charges upon the Chief Justice, and one who 
has had patience to read his ravings, in the last 
Independent, would be inclined to this charitable 
construction of the case. 

We are not willing, however, to allow the force of 


this modern and fashionable plea, which has been at- | 


tempted, of late, to be made to cover a multitude of 
sins. We believe there is real moral turpitude in 
such gross violations of Christian charity and min- 
isterial emg They 5 The mind may have become 
warped by its prejudices and unbalanced by the 
undue preponderance of a single idea, still such a 
condition of mind is not beyond the voluntary and 
responsible control of the individual. 

Paul rebuked the judge for commanding him to 
be smitten contrary to law, but as soon as he was 
reminded of the contumacy, he retracted, and plead 
ignorance as his apology, and fell back upon the 
Scripture as a safe warrant to submit to legal au- 
thority, though it be unjust ; ‘ For it was written, 
thou shalt not speak evil of the ruler of thy people.’ 
We commend this practical exemplification of this 
| subject to the careful consideration of Dr. C. as 
| worthy of imitation. 

Gerrit Smith proclaims that the Judges ought to 
| be hung, while Dr. Cheever affirms that they are 
insane. Now, these moral doctors, judging from 
| the diversity of their prescriptions, agreeing only in 
| their extravagance, must, at least one of them, be 
|mistaken in the true nature of the case. For an 
| irresponsible madman ought not to be hung, and if 
| the judge's decision entitles him to be hung for 
| treason, it is not to be set aside as null and void on 
|account of his mental incompetence. Such is the 


such unrestrained license. Such teachers inevitably 
| bring odium upon a good cause, neutralize and de- 
| stroy the influence of good and prudent men, and 
hinder and pervert the poem of true reform, 
| We opine that no healthy Christian mind can 
| read those constant tirades in the Independent with- 
|out experiencing a painful disgust. Indeed, the 
| tendency of such appeals to the baser passions and 


|ciates, of the United States Supreme Court, in the 
| Dred Scott case, are marked by a brutality of spirit, 
|a daring disregard of all historical verity, a defiant 
{contempt of State sovereignty, a wanton perversion of 
| the Constitution of the United States in regard to the 
| rights of American citizens, and an audacious denial 
(of all the principles of justice and humanity, that 
| justly call for the sternest condemnation, and its in- 
| dignant rejection as a decision binding upon the con- 
| science or conduct of any man, or any part of the 
country. 

7. Resolved, That while the armed invasion and 
| bloody conquest of Kansas, by Southern ‘ Border 
| Ruffians,’ and the recent decision of the United 
| States Supreme Court in regard to the citizenship of 
the colored population of the country, are atrocities of 
| the most fiendish character; and while no language 
| of indignation and horror is too strong to be uttered in 


view of their perpetration, still these are not excesses 
jof the slave system, but its very nature and bent— 
| effects of the same cause—fruits of the same poison 
tree ; hence, to dwell upon these superadded crimes, 
jand to leave the source of them untouched—nay, to 
| keep it in full operation by constitutional pretection— 
| is not only a lamentable waste of time, but a gross 
| moral absurdity. 
| 8. Resolved, That the South has simply been true 
to her necessities—taking no unnecessary steps, resort- 
| ing to no extraneous measures, seeking no superfluous 
, safeguards, in order to give security to her slave sys- 
tem; that she could do no less, and will be continual- 
ly constrained todo more and more in the same di- 
| rection—trampling upon all agreements, guarantees, 


j and compacts, and making fresh aggressions upon the 
| rights and liberties of the people of the North, until 
|the very forms of republican government are over- 
thrown, and a military dictatorship established over 
the entire country. 

9. Resolved, ‘That while the North gives its sanc- 
tion and support to slavery in fifteen States of the 
Union, it can make no consistent moral resistance to 
its extension in the Territories; that we tell the Re- 
publican party that if it would be a curse and crime 
to plant it in Kansas, it is no less criminal and disas- 
trous to perpetuate it in Carolina; that it is equally 


anarchy of extravagance, the legitimate fruits of absurd and immoral to make it @ question of soil, cli- 


mate, of latitude and longitude, or of bargain and 
compromise ; that if it be compatible with Christiani- 
ty and Republicanism to hold four millions of slaves 
as property, it is no less so to hold four hundred mil- 
lions in the same condition ; that to license oppres- 
sion is to lose the power to limit it; and that any 
other issue with slavery in this country, except that of 


| prejudices of the soul, even when they are not posi- | its immediate and total abolition, is wild and delusive. 


conducive to an 
rituality. We exceedingly pit 
those minds that relish such food, 


_ tively repulsive, are by no means 
| elevated tone of spi 
the moral taste o' 


10. Whereas, (in the language of John Quincy Ad- 
ams,) ‘It eannot be denied—the slaveholding lords of 


| and depreciate the influence of such teachings. false- Ro Saath youutind, coe condition ¢ielecnaete 


ly called religious, which are calculated to en 
bitterness, and 
| bleness. 


the Constitution, three separate provisions to secure 


bring forth nothing but uncharita-|the perpetuity of their dominion over their slaves: 





The first was the immunity, for twenty years, of pur- 


Hiberator. | 


mount to all other considerations be fanaticism, then | 


suing the African slave trade; the second was the 
weaken to surrender fugitive slaves—an engage- 
ment positively prohibited by the laws of God deliv- 
' ered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal to the 
| principles of popular representation, of a representa- 

tion for slaves—for articles of merchandise, under the 
;/name of persons—thns constituting a privileged order 
| of men in the community, more adverse to the rights 
}of all, and more pernicious to the interests of the 





| whole, than any order of nobility ever known, and 

making the preservation, propagation and perpetua- | 
| tion of slavery the vital and animating spirit of the | 
| National Government’; and, 

Whereas, this view of the design and character of 
the Constitution is sustained by all the historical facts 
in-regard to its formation, by its uniform interpreta- 
tion by all the Courts and all the Legislatures of all 
the States, and by the spirit and action of the Amer- 
ican people under it from 1789 to the present time, | 
thus placing it beyond all reasonable doubt or denial ; 
and, 

Whereas, a Constitution so formed and administered 
is nothing better than a ‘ covenant with death and an 
agreement with hell,’ to uphold which is morally 
wrong and politically vicious—making responsible, 
as it does, the whole country for the safety and perpe- 
tuity of the slave system, therefore, 

Resolved, That it becomes a high moral duty to dis- 
solve the present National Compact; to raise the 
banner of secession ; to join in the cry of ‘No Union 
with Slaveholders’; to separate the North from the 
South; that the awful responsibilities growing out of 
the existence of slavery may be placed upon the heads 
of those who proclaim their determination to perpetu- 





ate their nefarious ‘institution ’—the resources of the | 
S'ave Power, whereby it is enabled to extend and | 
strengthen itself, cut off—the slaves permitted to stand | 
erect, and look their lordly masters in the face, and | 
settle the question of their liberty, without any extra- 
neous influence—the slaveholders deprived of all aux- | 
iliary aid, and put in a situation in which it will be a 
physical and geographical impossibility for them to 
retain a single victim in bondage. 

11. Resolved, That we do not, cannot, dare not, | 
will not recognise as churches of Christ those church- 
es which sanction slavery ; which justify, excuse, or 
apologize for siaveholding under any circumstances, 
or which adm't slaveholders to their communion and 
fellowship; that it is blasphemy against God, and 
treason to Jesus Christ, to admit that such churches 
are Ilis: that, on the other hand, we regard them as 
the actual atheists and infidels of this country—un- 
dermining the foundations of society, subverting gen- 
uine Christianity, filling the land with impurity and 
unrighteousness, and poisoning by their pernicious 
doctrines and example the moral well-springs through- 
out the land, 

Mr. Garrison—I have now the pleasure of intro- 
ducing to the audience Tuomas Wentwortu Hicain- | 
son, of Worcester, Mass., a tried and true friend of 
freedom, who needs no eulogy on this occasion. 


SPEECH OF REV. T. W. HIGGINSON. 

Mr. Cuarrman, AnD Lapies aNpD GENTLEMEN: 

I heard, until within a few moments, that I was to 
follow Mr. Garrison in speaking. It is the next most 
honorable thing to that to foilow at his word of com- 
mand. There is an old Greek proverb which says, It 
is an honor to be a patriot; it is an honor even to 
come when a patriot calls. A patriot has called me, 
and I have come. It is not without meaning or con- 
sideration that I select that word for our great leader. 
It is not merely because, in the words of the resolu- 
tions, that this Society has but one standard of patri- 
otism—the slave. But I have high authority for the 
epithet which I choose ; because it was the leader of 
the Republican party in this nation, its great manager, 
its most skilful wire-puller, who, in the best speech he 
ever made—it is Henry Wilson of whom I am speak- 
ing—at Tux Lrserator festival, six years ago, after 
boasting of having read Tus Limerator for twelve 
years, and attributing to its teachings the greater part 
of his own love of freedom, ended by choosing out of 
Mr. Garrison’s virtues to extol, not his truthfulness, 
not his courage, not his zeal, but ‘the patriotism of 
the disunionist, Mr. Garrison.’ I have, therefore, 
high political authority for what I say. 





I stand here upon this platform with pleasure, for 
two reasons. The first is this: We hear it said every 
day that the Abolitionists of the American Anti-Sla- 
very Society are stern, narrow, sectarian, illiberal, in- 
tolerant of any man or of any opinion which does not 





fully coincide with them or theirs. I stand here a 
living witness of the falsehood of the charge. Frem | 
the moment when first, in an obseure country parish | 


the subject of American slavery, the support, the un- 
failing friendship of the Abolitionists around me 
has been mine. Never agreeing with them whol- 
ly, never asked to agree with them wholly, nev- 
er accepting that special dogma of the interpreta- 
tion of the Constitution, which is supposed to be the 
narrow standard by which they try all virtues, I have 
found ever from them a sympathy more than my de- 
serts, a friendliness which I never earned. I could 
not in words, perhaps, refute the charge of illiberal- 
ity against them; but it is refuted by my standing 
here. 

I have another reason for standing here. I look in 
vain throughout the nation for another place to stand 
and find men and women who see slavery as it is, and 
in its full strength. I have co-operated with politi- 
cal Abolitionists all my life; I may still co-operate 
with them, if they will be kind enough to pass by my 
door. I have co-operated all my life with anti-slave- 
ry clergymen also. But I have looked in vain for a 
body of men who understand slavery in its depth, ex- 
cept the Abolitionists of the Anti-Slavery Society. 
With all others, it is a superficial thing. Every man 
who has been in Republican meetings knows it, if he 
knows slavery as it is. Every man who has been in 
the habit of talking anti-slavery with those who talk 
it loudly and habitually, in the streets and the cau- 
cuses, knows the shallowness of their perception of 
this giant evil. A young New Yorker whom I met, 
not long since, in a foreign country, told me he was 
an Abolitionist. ‘I am from America; I am from 
New York ; of course I am an Abolitionist,’ says he ; 
‘but then, I am not an ultra Abolitionist, like Seward 





of New England, I ventured to peep and mutter upon | 


among a class of men also not ultra Abolitionists, like 
Seward and Greeley; of quite a different stamp; but 
Seward and Greeley are ultra Abolitionists in their 
manner, in their earnestness, in their fidelity; ultra 
Abolitionists compared with the mass of the Republi- 
can party. The mass ofthe Republican party have 
only begun to open their eyes to the grasp that sla- 
very has taken upon the nation. The great number 
of Republican speakers see slavery, after all, as a tri- 
vial evil compared with its reality. Of course they 
see, for he must be blind who does not see, that it is 
the first political question before the nation, because 
there is no other political question before the nation. 


| It needs no insight to see that slavery is more import- 


ant than the bank or the tariff, because the tariff is 
settled, and so is the bank. They are no questions at 
all. They paint slavery, therefore, as the first ques- 
tion before the nation; they paint the Slave Power 
as something strong indeed, but not colossal; power- 
ful indeed, but not frightful. They think it is a de- 


| mon, but that it isa kind of demon that goes out, 


after all, very easily by prayer and fasting,—the prayer 
of three thousand Yankee clergymen, and the fasting 
from the loaves and fishes of the Republican party for 
four years more. (Laughter.) 

They do not see it, they never have seen it, as it is. 
This very morning, I read in an able Republican jour- 
na] the statement that, after all, however it may have 
seemed in times past, the Slave Power is ‘a weak 
thing,’ when you come broadly to look it in the face. 
‘A weak thing,’ Mr. Chairman? If the power that 
has controlled this nation since its formation, that has 
for half a century elected every President, dictated 
every Cabinet, controlled every Congress, the power 
that has demoralized the religion of the nation, and 
emasculated its literature, the power that outwitted 
Clay and stultified Webster, the power that has ruled 
as easily its Northern creditors as its Northern debt- 
ors, the power that at this moment stands with all 
the patronage of the greatest nation in .the world in 
its clutches, and upon the firmest financial basis in 
the world—so George Peabody says—of cotton be- 
neath its feet—if this power be weak, where in the 
wide universe will you look for any thing strong? 
Weakness? Why, slavery is king; king de facto. 
It is as strong now as it was before the hundreds of 
thousands of freemen rallied to the support of John 
C. Fremont. It is as strong now as it was when 
Fremont was only known as the explorer of the Rocky 
Mountains and the millionaire of California. It is ab- 
solute in its strength before us to-day. It knows the 
folly of those that think it weak, and it laughs at 
them. What does it fear? It has forgotten God, 
and there are only two things in the universe that it 
does fear, and those are the devil and William Lloyd 
Garrison. Out in Kansas, my brilliant friend, James 
H. Lane, was making one of his characteristic speech- 
es to the people, and he wanted words to describe the 
position of the two leaders of Kansas; for Kansas, 


| like Rome of old, has two consols, one for war, and 


one for peace. He characterized the position of the 
Border Ruffians towards Charles Robinson and him- 
self by saying, ‘The Missourians hate Jim Lane as 
they hate the devil; Charles Robinson they hate’— 
and he paused to think of something that the Missou- 
rians hated worse than the devil, and said—‘ Charles 
Robinson they hate as they hate virtue’; and every 
body agreed that it was the best description of the 
men ever given. The Missourians of Washington, 
the Missourians of the South, have the same twin 
hostility, and it is equally well deserved. They know 


| whom they have to fear. 


Mr. Chairman, I began by saying that I never had 
accepted the opinion which prevails on this platform 
of the character of the Constitution. A few words 
only upon that. I never have held, and I hope I never 
shall hold, that the Constitution or any thing else is 
to be interpreted in a pro-slavery manner, if you can 
possibly find any other sense in it. I never have held, 
and I trust I never shall hold, that it is to be interpre- 
ted by what its framers meant to put in it, but only, 
like all other legal instruments, by what they succeed- 
edin getting into it. Some regard it as strongly pro- 
slavery, and others as strongly anti-slavery, and oth- 
ers as Talleyrand regarded the French Constitution, 
when he said it meant nothing, and never would mean 
anything, because he made it himself on purpose. 
(Laughter.) I think that hits the nail upon the head. 
There is one rule in the interpretation of documents 
where liberty is concerned, and that is, to put in lib- 
erty wherever there is a loophole to cram it in by. 
The authority best adapted to our purpose, so far as I 


, know, is the very memorable decision rendered in the 


ease where Shylock was the plaintiff, Portia the 
judge, and William Shakspeare the reporter of the 
court. If there be in that Constitution any space left, 
if there be an ounce of flesh or a drop of blood, if there 
be the drachm of a scruple or a scruple itself, where 
you can force an anti-slavery meaning into it, you 
have aright to put that meaning in, and every hon- 
est man will justify you in the effort. The mightiest 
intellect and the profoundest moral sense, for such a 
purpose as that, may harrow itself down to micro- 
scopic investigation. It may pass through as delicate 
a fissure as that which held Ariel in the cloven pine, 
if by so doing it can transform one slave into a free- 
man. 

It is only a question of will, whether it shall be done 
ornot. No instrument, framed as the Constitution 
was, is without the opportunities which that gives. I 
do not care where the loophole is found; there may 
be one in the word ‘ law’; there may be another in 
the word ‘due.’ I do not care how small it is; give 
us a Supreme Court that is favorfble to liberty, and 
the Constitution is an anti-slavery document to-mor- 
row. (Applause.) It is not a question of the meaning of 
words as yet. I do not know of any question that this 
nation can discuss so utterly unimportant for all hu- 
man purposes as the question of the meaning of the 
Constitution of the United States. It is a dead let- 
ter. It is a piece of parchment riddled through and 
through. Where is the man that obeys it? Where is 
the Southerner that obeys it? Where is the North- 
ern Republican who me7* x obey it, if the fugitive 
slave takes refuge in his house? Nobody means to 
obey it. I see no difference of practical importance 
between Wendell Phillips and Gerrit Smith. One 
thinks the Constitution is pro-slavery ; the other thinks 
the existing interpretation of the Constitution is pro- 





and Greeley.’ (Laughter.) Well, we have come here 


slavery. Each of them admits that it will costa.rev- 


olution to get either the Constitution or its interpreta- 
tion set aside. Both of them believe in carrying that 
revolution to the point of the bayonet, if necessary, 
Where is the difference as a question of fact? Nothing. 
All the intellect, all the genius, all the learning ever 
expended upon the point of Constitutional interpreta- 
tion,are not worth, in the practical solution of the slave- 
ry question, a millionth part so much as the poorest shot 
that ever a fugitive slave fired at his master—not worth 
the thrust of.the dagger that made Margaret Garner's 
child a free being in heaven, instead of a slave upon 
earth. The oneis a word; the other is a fact. The 
one is a theory; the other ig one of those stern reali- 
ties that revolutionize nations, and upon which Con- 
stitutions only wait. 

The question of slavery is a stern and practical one, 
Give us the power, and we can make a new Constitu- 
tion, or we can re-interpret the old one. How is that 
power to be obtained? By politics? Never. By 
revolution, and that alone. There is the issue, Mr. 
Chairman. That is what makes men Disunionists, 
Constitution or no Constitution. It is a question of 
fact. Icannot bear to waste time in debating the 
Constitution, because I see that while the Constitu- 
tion is being talked about, there is a crack in the na- 
tion, that is growing wider, and wider, and wider 
apart. When I look at this fact, I do not care for the 
theory. We talk about a Constitution and a nation ; 
we are not a nation; we are two nations, whom this 
frail paper bond has vainly tried to weld together into 
one. We are diverging more amd more every day. 

Every thing separates us. Birth, tradition, laws, ed- 
ucation, social habits, institutions—every thing sepa- 
rates us, nothing brings us nearer together. The rea- 
son why Free State men and Slave State men hate 
each other in Kansas is because all the institutions of 
their respective nations have been for years training 
them to hate each other. When they come face to 
face, it is only the old hostility breaking out again. 
It is not only the difference in birth, although still 
the Puritan stock remains upon the one side, and the 
Cavalier stock still npon the other. It is not that in 
Kansas you see on the one side the traces of the Puri- 
tan,only softened and improved, and upon the other the 
traces of the Cavaliers, only degraded and deterio- 
rated ; it is not that even now in Kansas, as during 
the English civil wars, you may know one side from 
the other because the one side wears long hair and 
the other does not ; because when you ni¢et a party 
there with long hair you may know they are Missou- 
rians, and when you meet a party with short hair you 
may know that they are Round-heads, Puritans, Yan- 
kees ; it is not that alone, strange though that coin- 
cidence is after the lapse of centuries; but it is be- 
cause something stronger than parties is separating 
them. 

Slaveholders and Freemen are always two nations. 
There is no power or force that can unite them. There 
are no two nations in Europe so absolutely antagonis- 
tic as the Free State and the Slave State men of this 
Union. All that any town in Massachusetts or New 
York asserts by its institutions, every settlement in 
South Carolina, every plantation in Virginia denies. 
How are you to unite these two antagonisms? By a 
Union and a Constitution? Read Olmstead’s admi- 
rable book on Texas, and you will find that the young 
New Yorker, travelling among the American settle- 
ments of Texas, felt himself a stranger, with native 
citizens about him; but, coming into a German set- 
tlement, he felt himself among kindred and friends. 
Germany, far off, dreamy, visionary, poetical Germa- 
ny, Was nearer in national sympathy tothe young 
New Yorker, than the Texans and the Mississippians, 
who called themselves his brothers. I knew a young 
man born in South Carolina and educated in Massa- 
chusetts. He travelled abroad and visited half the 
nations of Europe. When he came back, he entered, 
for the first time in eight years, his own birth-place, 
Charleston, 8. C.; and he told me that he had not, 
at Vienna, or Rome, or Paris, the sense of strange- 
ness that he had there. He was a foreigner in his 
birth-place, because his birth-place was South Caro- 
lina, and Massachusetts trained him. Tell me, if you 
can, in the history of the world, of a nation with such 
antagonisms as that within its bosom, which has per- 
manently held together. 





It is not a question of this or that measure. It isa 
question of permanent, absolute, irreconcilable dis- 
tinctions, growing with the growth of the people, 
showing themselves more and more every year, and 
every year slavery is more truly slavery, and freedom 
is more truly freedom. I ask nothing more than the 
evidence I see with my own eyes of that antagonism, 
to show me that politicians dream in vain of perma. 
nently keeping the Union together. But why should 
the Union be kept together? What are the objects, 
the arguments, the advantages? I see the weakness 
of this Union the moment any man undertakes to de- 
fend it, because I sce the poverty of the arguments he 
uses. He asks how you are going to dissolve the 
Union, not seeing that it dissolves itself. Every time 
a blow is strack in Kansas or in Washington, it splits 
further apart. 

They ask whether you are not deserting the slave 
by dissolving the Union. The best anti-slavery lec- 
turer I know of upon that point is one Thomas H. 
Benton, of St. Louis, Mo. If he does not satisfy the 
people of the Northern States that it is best for them 
to dissolve the Union, I do not know who will. He 
came to Worcester the week after we had the Dis- 
union Convention there. A great many people had 
shaken their heads at that Convention. The argu- 
ment had been potent with some uninstructed and 
hasty persons, that if the Union were dissolved, it 
would be the desertion of the slave, and a baseness 
unworthy of us. Sir, Mr. Benton sett!ed all that in 
about five minutes, before one of the largest audiences 
ever collected in Worcester ; and he settled it by the 
very argument by which he undertook to produce a 
different result. He stood before the people of that 
city, and tried to startle them by the consequences 
that would flow from aseparation between these States. 
Said he, (his eyes opening wide, and his face growing 
longer and longer), * If you dissolve this Union, friends 
and fellow-citizens, twenty slaves will run away where 
one does now’ ; and a general chuckle of satisfaction 
ran through the audience. Thinking himself misun- 
derstood, and wishing to deepen the impression, he 
said, ‘If you dissolve the Union, you will bring Can- 
ada practically down to the line of Maryland and Vire 
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